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CONDITION OF WOMEN IN SOCIETY. lent in Attica, a house worth 100 minas, together with | terest and most irreconcileable enemies that can possib! 


oes 

In the Kaleidoscope of the 10th of this month we in- 
serted a letter on this subject, written by a correspondent, 
under the signature §. Z. The fair writer accompanied 
her communication with a very flattering request that we 
would give our own opinions respecting the condition of 
her devoted sex, whose degradation and abject state she 
so feelingly and so forcibly described. The portrait 
may indeed be thought, by many readers, to be a carica- 
ture; but that isa point upon which we shall not at pre- 
eent offer an opinion, as we shall confine ourselves to facts 
illustrative of female condition in former days, with a 
view to show, that if the women of England at present 
are treated by the men more like equals and rational 
beings than formerly, the favourable change in their con- 
dition must be ascribed to an improvement in the charac- 
ter of the age itself, rather than to any amelioration of the 
laws affecting the weaker sex; for we cannot deny that 
what are now considered, in respectable society, as the 
rights and privileges of women, are but too often held 
merely on sufferance, and may be withdrawn at the ca- 
price of “* the lords of the creation.” 

But although a married woman has few, if any, char- 
tered rights, and is unquestionably dependant upon the 
will of the husband, we are of opinion that English wives, 
if they cannot lay claim to actual independence, do enjoy 
a large share of virtual independence, in consequence of, 
and commensurate with, the progress of civilization. 

There has been a period when women were not only 
deemed an inferior race, but when doubts were entertained 
whether they belonged to the human species. Holcroft, 
in his Travels through Holland, France, &c. introduces 
the following passage :—** St. Foix quotes Gregory of 
Tours to prove that at the council of Macon, the question, 
whether women were or were not human beings, was hotly 
disputed ; and after much division of sentiment, it was at 
last soletanly decreed in this il, that did con- 
stitute a part of the human race.” ; 

Lord Kaimes, in his History of Man, says, ‘* Women, 
by the laws of Hindostan, are not admitted to be wit- 
nesses, even in a civil case; and I blush (adds his Lord- 
ship) to acknowledge that in Scotland the same law has 
not long been in disuse.” The same writer observes, that 
“not many centuries ago, a law was made in England, 
prohibiting the New Testament in English to be read by 
women, apprentices, journeymen, or serving men.” 

If we look back to the most polished nations of anti- 
quity, we shall find the condition of women such as we 
might be led to expect from a horde of savages. They 
were consilered as mere ** goods and chattels,” and might 
be bequeathed by the husband, by will, to any new mas- 
ter. The following passage, in confirmation of this fact, 
may be found in Jones’s translation of the speeches of 
Iseus :—‘* Yet more, a husband might bequeath his 
wife (amongst the Athenians) like a part of his estate, 
to any man whom he chose for his successor :”” and the 
mother of Demosthenes was actually left by will to Apho- 
bus, with a portion of eighty minas. The form of such a 
bequest is preserved in the first speech of Iseus against 
Stephanus, and runs thus:—** This is the last will of Pa- 
tio, the Acharnean. I give my wife Archippe to Phor- 
bio, with a fortune of one talent in Peparrhethus, one ta- 
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the female slaves, the ornaments of gold, and whatever 
else may be in it.” 

In Greece, women were not allowed to be present at the 
Olympic Games. They seldom made their appearance 
in public, and never sat at table when strangers were 
present.—We have already ascribed the improved con- 
dition of women in modern times to the progress of civi- 
lization, which, by bringing the sexes more frequently 
into each other's society, has introduced habits of polite- 
ness, which some acute writer has defined to be artificial 
good nature. What the Latin poet said of the effect of 
the arts upon mankind, in our opinion applies more 
forcibly to this species of social intercourse : 

“* Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit meres, nec sinit esse feros.” 

One of the Empresses of Russia was fully sensible of the 
efficacy of this mode of civilizing her subjects, who were 
not a little in want of some reformation, as we may learn 
from the following passage from the works of a writer 
whom we have already noticed. ‘* Catherina Alexowna 
(says Lord Kaimes) promoted assemblies of men and 
women, as a means to polish the manners of her subjects. 
And in order to preserve decency in such assemblies, she 
published a body of regulations, of which the following 
are a specimen :—Ladies who play at forfeitures, questions, 
and commands, shall not be noisy nor riotous. No gentle- 
man must attempt to force a kiss, nor strike a woman in 
the assembly, under pain of exclusion. Ladies are not to 
get drunk upon any pretext whatever; nor gentlemen be- 
fore nine.” 

Having exceeded the convenient limits for this editorial 
prefatory note, we shall defer, until next week, or some 
early period, thg further intrusion of our own opinion on 
the subject; and, in the meantime, beg to introduce to our 
readers, a fair and indignant chamyion of her sex’s cause, 
from the sister island. She writes corrente calamo; and 
her whimsical and random style so baffles all the efforts 
of our editorial pruning hook, that we must publish the 
sa so as we received it, ** with all its imperfections on 
its 








TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Though you long ago put an extinguisher 
on me, and though I had *‘ an oath in heaven” never 
again to correspond with any English editor, finding, as I 
did, that every Irish correspondent, and every thing Irish, 
was oe excluded from vour columns; yet can I 
not suppress the mingled sensations of laughter and indig- 
nation which your leading article on the ** Condition of 
Women” has excited in me. Is it ible, Mr. Editor, 
that such is the condition of women in Liverpool? Then 
what must be the condition of man? Surely, not a re- 
move from a brute; indeed, where would you find any 
brute who would use a * virtuous wife” as your cor- 
respondent describes? I maintain, that no woman with 
one grain of energy, spirit, or the blood of a woman (at 
least of an Irish woman) in her, could ever descend to be 
the wretched contemptible driveller your correspondent de- 
scribes, particularly a woman sup by virtue; and 
a correspondent writes as an ** ill-used virtuous wife.” 

y dear Sit, the very dignity of that virtue would exalt 
her so much above the thing she describes as a husband, 
that he woukd shrink into nothing before her, and hide his 
diminished head in some smokeshop or alehouse, where 
be might growl at her behind her Back : but, trust me, 
would no more venture to ** bandy word for word, and 
frown for frown,” with her, than he would think of play- 
ing footbali with the world itself. 

Your correspondent describes man and wife as the bit- 


animals banished by St. Patrick along with the t 





be imagined, instead of the only true friends, which 
find them to be, among my acquaintunce. Her English 
husband is just as incomprehensible an animal to me as 
his ** ill-used virtuous wife.” Perhaps he is ameng the 
is and 
other venomous reptiles. I hope she writes from a pare 
ticular case, not from a general one, as she would wish 
us to believe. When we talk here of a bad husband, 
we merely mean a careless one; perhaps one who drinks 
too much, or neglects his business; perhaps gallants a 
little, which I assure you we think very badly of, and sueh 
a man’s wife is looked upon as one very much to be pitied. 
But to speak of beating /—to talk of a wife’s cries under 
the brutal arm of her husband becoming so horrible that 
the neighbours have to stop their ears, unable to bear’ 
them !—'tis monstrous! I grant you, that among the 
very lowest dregs of society here, there may be men whe 
beat their wives, and even then there is generally some 
great fault on the wife's part, which may possibly serve. 
for an excuse, if any excuse there could be, for such a 
descent from the character of man. I am so full of thie- 
subject, and have so much to say about it, that [ know I 
shall not be able half to express what I would wish. L 
feel myself degraded in the idea that any woman should 
place herself on a level with suffering animals, mad doga, 
and African slaves,—woman ! who is acknowledged indi- 
rectly to rule the world. Show me the man, however 

reat his philosophy or his heroism, for whom I would not 
find a woman that could manage him lke a child! 

**Women, be fair, we must adore ye, 
Smile, and the world is weak before ye.” 

Every poet as well as Anacreon acknowledges their power, 
and none more than Anacreon’s translator, our own 
Moore, of whom we are justly proud. 1 acknowledge that 
man is tyrannically inclined towards woman as far as her 
mind is concerned. But observe ye, when they most flatter 
themselves they rule us; do we not, by our very seeming 
submission, still in the end carry our point? and what a 
woman sets her heart on does she ever fajl in? I’ mean a 
true woman. As for your complainant, her mind seems 
to be filled with goods, and chattels, and food; and rai- 
ment; as if in them consisted the privileges of a wife: 
in my opinion these are the very least of them. Had I 
a husband, I would not rest content with any thing short 
of full ion of every thought of his heart, of his 
very soul’s love; [{ should be his adviser, his friend, his 
companion, the partner of his joys and sorrows, his fellow- 
labourer if in business, and full partaker of bis recreations, : 
This I would be or nothing: and the woman who will be 
80, can. A woman must /et herself down to what your , 
correspondent describes ; *tis too great a fall to be the 
work of man. AN OLD MAID OF ERIN, 

Dublin, Jan. 11, 1826. mo ee 
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MOUSTACHE. 
wins ‘ 
ARMA CANEMQUE CANO, 
—_— ) 
(From “ Janus #" or, The Edinburgh Almanack fi: 1926.) 
Montaigne has given a whole exeay to war-horses, and 
celebrated, with his usual talent, the prowess of the varie 
ous steeds who have, in different ag.) of the world, *“done 
some service; not merely by ng their master 
through the field of battle, but try « Ling @ pugnaceous 
rowess tely and distinctly («1 own. It he had 
ived in our time, he would not, ussuccliy, bave grudged 
& page or two to Moustache. 
oustache was born at Falaise, in Normandy, as nearly 
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as can be ascertained in or about the month of September, 
1799. The family being numerous, he was sent, at the 
age of six months, to Cacn, to push his own fortunes, and 
was received into the house of an eminent grocer, where 
he was treated in the kindest manner. 

But, strolling about the town, one day, not long after 
his arrival, he happened to come upon the parade of a 
company of grenadiers who had just received the route for 
ftaly. They were brilliantly equipped ; their spirits were 
high; and their drums loud. Moustache fired on the in- 
stant with a portion of their fine enthusiasm. He cut the 
grocer for ever, slunk out of that town, and joined the 
grenadiers ere they had marched an hour. 

He was dirty ; & was tolerably ugly; but there was an 
intelligence, a sparkle, a brightness about his eye, that 
could not be overlooked. ** Wehave not a single dog in 
the regiment,” said the petit tambonr, * and, at_any rate, 
he looks as if he could forage for himself.” The drum. 
major, having his pipes to }is mouth, nodded assent; and 
Moustache attached himself to the band. 

The recruit was soon found to be possessed of consider- 
able tact, and even talent. He already fetched and car- 
ried to udiniration. Ere three weeks were over, he could 
not only stand with as erect a back as any private in the 
regiment, but shoulder his musket, act sentinel, and keep 
time in the march. He wasa gay soldier; and, of course, 
hved from paw tomouth: but, ere they reached the Alps, 
Moustache had contrived to cultivate a particular acquaint- 
ance with the messman of his company, a step which he 
had no occasion to repent. 

He endured the fatigues of Mont St. Bernard with as 
good grace as any veteran in the army; and they were 
soon at no great distance from the enemy. Moustache, 
by this time, had not only become quite familiar with the 
sound of the drums but of musketry ; and even seemed to 
be inspired with new ardour as he approached the scene of 
action. 

The first occasion on which he distinguished himself 
was this:—His regiment being encamped on the heights 
above Alexandria, a detachment of Austrians, from the 
vale of Belbo, were ordered to attempt a surprise, and 
marched agvinst them during the night. The weather 
was stormy; and the French had no notion that any Aus- 
trians were so near them. Human suspicion, in short, 
was asleep, and the camp in danger. But Moustache was 
on the alert: walking bis rounds, as usual, with his nose 
in the air, he soon detected the greasy Germans. Their 
knapsacks, full of sourcrout and rancid cheese, betrayed 
them to his sagacity. He gave the alarm ; and those foul 
feeders turned tail immediately,—a thing that Moustache 
never did. 

Next motning it was resolved, nem. con. that Moustache 
had deserved well of his country. ‘The Greeks would have 
voted him a statue; the Romans would have carried him 
in triumph, like the geese of the Capitel: but Moustache 
was hailed with a more sensible sort of gratitude. He 
would not have walked three yards, poor fellow, to see 
himself cast in plaster; and he hiked much better to tread 
on his own toes than to be carried, breast high, on the finest 
handbarrow: that ever came out of the hands of the car- 
penter. The Colonel put his name on the roll; it was 
published, in a regimental order, that he should hence- 
forth receive the ration of a grenadier, per diem; and 
Moustache was ** le plus heureux des chiens.” 

He ~as now cropped, a /a militaire ; a collar, with the 
name of the regiment, was hung round his neck ; and the 
barber had orders to comb and shave him once a week. 

Krom this ume Moustache was certainly a different ani- 
mal. In fact, he became so proud that he could scarcely 
pass avy of his caning brethren without lifting his leg 

In the meantime, a skirmish occurred, in which Mous- 
tache had w new opportunity of showing himself. It was 
here that he received his first wound: it, like all the rest, 
was in front. He received the thrust of a bayenet in his 
left shoulder, and with difficulty reached the rear. The 
regimental surgeon dressed the wound which the Austrian 
stee! had inflicted. Moustache suffered himself to be 
treated secundum artem; and remained in the same atti- | 
tude during several entire days, in the infirmary. | 

Tle was not perfealy recovered when the great battle of | 


away frou so grand a scene. He marched, always kcep- 
ing close to the banner, which he had learned to recogmse 
among a hundred ; and, like the fifer of the great Gusta- 
vus, who whisded all through the battle of Lutzen, Mous- | 
tache never gave over barking until evening closed upon 
the combatants of Marengo. 

The sight of the bayonets was the only thing that kept 
Idin from rushing personally upon the Austrians; but his 





good fortune, at last, presented him with an occasion to do | without sufficient wuthority, that the Spaniards afterwards 
A certain German corporal had a large} broke the stone, and that the bones of the dog were burnt, 


something. 


| the German dog fell dead on the spot; and Moustache, 





in advance of the ranks. To detect him, to jump upon 
him, and to seize him by the throat; all this was, on the 
part of Moustache, only a mouvement a la Franguise. The 
German being strong and bulky, despised to flinch, and a 
fierce struggle ensued. A musket ball interrupted them ; 


after a moment of bewilderment, put up his paw, and dis- 
covercd that he had lost an ear. He was puzzled for a 
little, but soon regained the line of his regiment; and, 
Victory having soon after shown herself a faithful goddess, 
ate his supper among bis comrades with an air of satisfac- 
tion that spake plainer than words. When posterity talk 
of Moustache, it will be said, ** That dog was also at Ma- 
reno.” 

I think it has already been observed, that Moustache 
owned no particular master ; but considered himself asthe 
dog of the whole regiment. In truth, he had almost an 
equal attachment for every one that wore the French uni- 
form, and a sovereign contempt, to boot, for every thing 
in plain clothes. Tradespeople and their wives were dirt in 
his eyes; and, whenever he did not think himself strong 
enough to attack a stranger, he ran away from him. 

He had a quarrel with his grenadiers, who, being in 
garrison, thought fit to chain Moustache to a sentry-box. 
He could not endure this, and took the first opportunity 
to escape to a body of chasseurs, who treated him with 
more respect. 

The sun of Austerlitz found him with his chasseurs. In 
the heat of the action he perceived the ensign who bore the 
colours of his regiment, surrounded by a detachment of 
the enemy. He flew to his rescue ; barked like ten furies ;. 
did every thing he could to encourage the young officer ; 
but in vain. The gentleman sunk, covered with a bun- 
dred wounds; but not before (feeling himself about to fall) 
he had wrapped his body in the folds of the standard. At 
the moment the cry of victory reached his ear, he echoed 
it with his last breath; and. his generous soul took its 
flight to the abode of heroes. Three Austrians had already 
bit the dust under the sword of the ensign; but five or six 
still remained atout him, resclved not to quit it until they 
had ob‘ained possession of the colours he had so nobly de- 
fended. Moustache, meanwhile, had thrown himself on 
his dead comrade, and was on the point of being pierced 
with half a dozen bayonets, when the fortune of war came 
to his relief. A discharge of grape-shot swept the Aus- 
trians into oblivion. Moustache missed a paw; but of 
that he thought nothing. The moment he perceived that 
he was delivered from his assailants, he took the staff of 
the French banner in his teeth, and endeavoured all he 
could to disengage it. But the poor ensign had griped it 
so fast in the moment of death, that it was impossible. for 
him to get it out of his hands. The end of it was, that 
Moustache tore the silk from the c:ne, and returned to the 
camp limping, bleeding, and laden with this glorious 
trophy. 

such an action merited honours; nor were they denied. 
The old collar was taken from him; and General Lannes 
ordered a red ribbon to replace it, with a little copper me- 
dal, on which were inscribed these words :—** Jd perdit 
une jambe a la battaille a’ Austerlitz, et sanva le drapeau 
de son regiment.” On the reverse, ** Moustache, chien 
Francais: qu'il soit partout respecté et chert comme un 
brave.” Meantime 1t was found necessary to amputate 
the shattered limb. He bore the operation without a mur- 
mur, and limped with the air of a hero. 

One day a chasseur, mistaking his dog, no doubt, hit 
him a chance blow with the flat side of his sabre. Mous- 
tache, piqued to the heart, deserted. Abandoning, atonce, 
his regiment und his family, he attached himself to sonie 
dragoons, and followed them into Spain. 

He contrived to be infinitely useful in these new cam- 
paigns. He was always first up and first dressed. He 
gave notice the moment any thing struck him as suspi- 
cious; he barked at the Icast noise, except during night 
marches, when he received a hint that secrecy was de- 
sirable. At the affair of the Sierra-Morena, Moustache 





| one could tell exactly; and, the moment he saw him in 
Marengo took place, Lame as he was, he could not keep | the hands of a soldier, he turned, and flew back to the field. 


on the scene of his last glories, collar, medal, and all. A 
plain stone served him for a monument; and the inscrip- 
tion was simply, 


grave a signal proof of his zeal and skill, by bringing home 
in safety to the camp, the horse of a dragoon who had had 
the misfortune to be killed. How he had managed it no 


Moustache was killed by a cannon-ball, on the 11th of 
March, 1811, at the taking of Badajoz. He was buried 


“Cy git le brave Moustache.” 
The French historian of Moustache adds, but, we hope, 


The Traveller. 


LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—(No. IV.) 
(From the Leeds Mercury.) 
—_- 
SWITZERLAND —ENGLISH IN SWITZERLAND—VAL- 
LEYS—LAKES—THE RIGHI. 





Dear —— Altorf, Sept. 12, 18265. 

After making a short stay at Frankfort—a fine com. 
mercial town, now full of bustle from the half-yearly fair— 
and travelling with all the speed I could to Switzerland, 
I am at length in the heart of this country. You are aware 
that I have made this oe in compliance with the 
advice of our friends who had travelled in Switzerland, 
nearly all of whom concurred in representing that thie sea. 
son was already very far advanced, and that I ran great 
risk of bad weather, especially if I designed going amongst 
the high mountains. They were certainly right, taking 
the average of years; for not only are the days becomin, 
comparatively short, but thick fogs usually prevail in the 
morning about this season, and, if the weather should at 
all break, snow begins to fall in the mountains, which 
effec:ually checks the progress of the traveller. I have 
been, however, hitherto much favoured by the season, and 
enjoy settled tine weather, without experiencing the burn. 
ing heat of a summer’s sun in these valleys. At Zurich I 
met with an English gentleman just setting off on the same 
route which I had marked out for myself; and, as we were 
travelling under the same circumstances—with our knap- 
sacks, and on foot (I having sent my trunk from Basle to 
Genev4)—we resolved to go together, and forthwith en- 

aged one of the best guides in the German part of Switzer. 
and, to accompany us and carry our knapsacks. I have 
every reason to be pleased with my companion and my 
guide, and we have been favoured by circumstances be. 
yond any thing that could have been expected. 

The English literally swarm in this country. You meet 
their equipages on all the great routes, and you find them 
penetrating the most secluded spots. They not only ex- 
ceed in number the travellers of any other nation, but, I 
incline to believe, ef all other nations put together. The 
French are too urbane, too artificial in their tastes and 
manners, to be fond of exploring the beauties of nature: 
the Germans come here in considerable numbers, but they 
travel economically, and seldom frequent the great hotels: 
so that these hotels, many of which are as handsome and 
expensive as those of Bath or Cheltenham, are sy 
almost altogether by Englishmen, who talk ind bad 


sometimes behave indifferently, pay extremely well. It is 
to be regretted that the English are so reserved and haughty 
in their manners, when travelling through countries where 
this hauteur and distance are almost unknown. They are 
shy towards their own countrymen, and still more so to- 
wards “oreigners, and I have frequently observed different 
parties keeping entirely to themselves, as if they would not 
or could not join in general conversation. Ata table d’ hate, 
where our countrymen invariably form a decided majority, 
I have heard a conversation awkwardly begun and slug- 
gishly maintained in English, whilst the few foreigners 
who are present look and listen, having no opportunity of 
joining, and evidently thinking us islanders a very odd set 
of people. For my own part, though I do not yet speak 
French with fluency, I always converse with foreigners in 
preference to Englishmen, and I have generally experienced 
a great degree of politeness and affability, besides finding 
my account in hearing the opinions and observing the 
manners of persons who live under institutions so widely 
differing from cur own. I have met with many most in- 
telligent men, and I cannot but observe that they al? seem 

to me extremely liberal in their opinions—French, Prus- 
sians, Swiss, and even Austrians. It would be presump- 

tuous to form a general or decisive opinion from the par- 

ticular instances that have fallen under my notice; but 

my impression from what I hear is, that knowledge and 

the spirit of freedom are making theit way on the Conti- 

nent. I asked a French gentleman at Lucerne what was 

the latest news from Greece, and he told me with great 

exultation the excellent accounts from Missolonghi and 

the Morea, ‘adding that the English were doing themselves 

eternal honour by aiding the Greeks, and regretting that 

his own countrymen had done almost nothing in the same 

great cause. - 

I have been ‘highly gratified with this romantic and 

magnificent country. My expectations were greatly saised, 

but they have been surpassed by the reality. I have in 

particular been delighted with the exquisite beauty of the 





poster with him, and this rash animal dared to show itself! by order of the Inquisition. 


valleys, and that in a part of the country where I had not 
expected to find any thing worthy of attention—betweem 





French, but order good dinners and wine, and, if they . 
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level of the sea, separated by the Lake of Lucerne from and rising above them at the next elevation, are the val- 
the southern Alpine range, and looking over the whole | leys and plains, covered with trees, towns, villayes, and 
level part of the country. Its summit, therefore, come | cattle, and intersected by winding rivers: above these are 
mands a view both of the mountains and the plain, and I ‘the inferior hills, mantled in woods of rich and varied 


believe there is no hill in Switzerland from which so noble, | foliage, or covered with pasturage, on which are herds of 
cows and goats, with the chalets where the herdsmen make 














Basle and Zurich. On approaching that part of the great 
chain of the Jura called the Schafmatt, the valleys are 
deep, winding, secluded, and equally striking for their 
softness and grandeur. They may be said to combine the 
charms of spring and autumn; for, whilst the fine trees 
























































which adorn their sides and mount, the summits of the hills | extensive, and complete a prospect is obtained. It is, t } 
are assuming the mellow autumnal tints, the fields in the | however, of the first importance to have fine and clear | butter and cheese during the sammer months: next rise 
bottom are covered with a velvet turf like that of the finest | weather; otherwise the ascent is as melancholy and vexa- | the bolder mountains, ** where the pine sits on more 
lawn, and preserved of a brilliant green by the streamlets | tious (being attended with great fatigue) asin a favourable | Shaggy sumroits,”” and where vegetation seems to struggle 
which continually run from the mountains. [t was most | season it is gratifying. When we left Zurich with the design | for existence; above these, tower enormous shafts and 
refreshing to my sight, for I had seen nothing like it since | of ascending it the same day, the valley was covered with | Masses of granite, dark and naked, shooting fantastic peaks 
the spring. There are no hedges in the valleys, but trees | a thick fog, which prevailed for some hours, and made us | into the sky, or yawning in horrible ravines ; and last, the 
are scattered over them, giving them quite a park-like | apprehensive that we should not be able to climb the | snowy summits of the gigantic Alps, enclosing clevated 
appearance. From these soft pastures often rise immense | mountain, or that, after climbing it, we should see nothing. | ¢as of ice which throw out their frozen arms through the 
masses of perpendicular rock, in the face of which beautiful | Our guide constantly assured us that the day would clear | $orges of the hills, soar into the blue concave of heaven. 
beech trees have taken root, whose tender foliage rather | up, but we could scarcely believe his predictions, though} As we slept at an inn on the summit of the Righi, we 
gives effect to, than hides the boldness of, the precipice; | we had much confidence in his skill. At eleven o'clock | saw both the setting and the rising sun. The latter was 
and above, towering to an Alpine height, are woods con- | the plain became clear, and when we embarked on the | by far the more interesting. Soon after five o'clock a bell 
sisting principally of the beech and the pine intermingled, | Lake of Zug, which we had to passin nearly its whole | rung, to announce tq the travellers in the inn that the 
the dark pinnacles of the one shooting above the bushy | extent, we saw the country immediately round the lake to | morning was favourable, and on looking from our win- 
and variegated foliage of the other. The valleys contain | much advantage; but clouds still brooded over the Righi, | dows we saw the whole range of mountains free from 
many pretty villages and country houses, and the hills} and the sun attained and passed his meridian before we | cloud, except the highest group, which promised to be 
resent the ruins of numerous castles, which the peasantry | conld discern the summit. Even after the summit be-| clear before the sun rose. Ina short time no fewer than 
Siaroyed by a general insurrection during the French re- | came visible, dense white clouds still wreathed round the | four-and-twenty persons were assembled on the hi!l top, 
volutionary wars, to prevent them from becoming the | sides, and often spread themselves again over the whole | all eagerly Jooking for the appearance of the luminary. 
strong holds of foreign tyrants. mountain, and we were kept in a state of anxiety till | Already the glaciers were distinctly seen of a dead white: 
‘urich T The lakes which I have hitherto seen are in the highest | Neatly four o'clock in the afternoon, at which time, after | in the east the horizon became of a brighter and brighter 
" epee degree picturesque. That of Zurich is characterized by tolling up the steep path from Kussnacht for three hours | red, whilst, at some distance above, a long black cloud, 
ye W 4 lively beauty, its sides being covered with villages and and a half, we found ourselves on the unclouded Kuln, or | which lay like a bar across the heavens, was gradually 
‘ heme mansions, all of them whitened, and intermixed with | Peak. of the mountain. ‘ anal edged with a broad border of gold. he highest peaks in 
3s] = vineyards, orchards, and fields. Thelake of Zug is much | No words can express the magnificence of this view. | the south-west now assumed a bright rose colour, which 
ith en. bolder in its scenery, lying at the fout of two high moun- Goldsmith exaggerates only in one word when he says— | showed they had already caught the rays of the sun, and 
witzer. tains, and all its shores being covered with a profusion of ‘‘Ev’n now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, we saw summit after summit thus illuminated, till at 
I have wood, which gives it a character both of richness and I sit me down a pensive hour to spend; length the fervid orb rose upon us also. A few minutes 
nd m solemnity. But the lake of Lucerne, or the Four Can- And plac’d on high, above the storm’s career, more sufficed to elevate the luminary completely above 
ces be, tons, combines the beauties of the other two in a much Look downward where a hundred realms appear; the horizon, and to thorw his splendour over all Switzer- 
higher degree than either of them can boast. It is very Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, land. At this time not a vapour inte between us 
ul meet irregular in its form, and has four or five gulfs or bays The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbier pride.” and the ys of —. an ; fa hage be plains, 
1 which vary in their character: one of them, that of Lu-}| We now found reason to congratulate ourselv except in the extreme distance to the north and west, were 
we cerne, flee rendered lively by a handsome town and entenling bod beet piece hee eed temporarily hid from likewise free from mist and cloud. Our guide said that ho 
but, I excellent country-houses: that of Kussnacht being more | our view the high mouniains, only that they might, from | 984 not seen a finer sunrise this summer, and a lad and 
The soft and secluded, and richly adorned with wood; that of | this favourable station, burst upon our sight in all their | 8¢tteman who had been siding, in Switzerland and 
°s and Winkel more grand and sombre, but not less delicious. | grandeur and glory. In fact, the whole barrier of the Savoy for nearly two years, and had climbed most of the 
ature: with promontories of enormous height and boldness, wooded | Alps—that vast southern range which I have already men- celebrated mountains, declared they had beheld no pros- 
It they to the submit, and shining in the sun, whilst they throw | tioned, with their innumerable snowy peaks, of every dif- pect equal to thie You may imagine that I did not con- 
otels ; their vast shadow upon the waters; and that of Fluelen, | ferent form, reposing in mid heaven, and glittering in the template it without emotion. The effect upon the mind 
1e and gitt with naked precipices, some of which rise to the per- | sun, opened in an instant on our fascinated view. It was | ‘8 “V.? solemnizings and, in the profound silence and tran- 
pendicular height of nearly two thousand feet,—the wor- | a prospect to be contemplated not merely with admiration, nillity which reign on the summit of a lofty mountain, 
; bad thy scene of the first deliberations of those severe and | but with exultation. Imagine the contrast we had expe. | ‘e, feelings may expand at the pe 4 of these mightiest 
F they - heroic patriots who roused their country to achieve the| rienced: a few hours ago we quitted the sweetest scenes works of leapry's: and rise to the cbntemplation of that 
It is conquest of its liberties. This lake is surrounded on | of autumnal luxuriance—now our eyes rested on regions Power, who * hath weighed the mountains in scales and 
ughty every side by mountains much higher than any in Great | like those of Zembla, savage, sublime, sheeted in eternal | *M¢ hills in a balance. E. 
where Britain—the Pilate, a noble mountain near 7000 feet in | snow, or cased in **thick-ribbed ice ;” from beneath the — 
y are height, but appropriately called ‘*the savage Pilate,” | heat of summer, we looked on the tiorrors of winter. The} Laborious ar a pe Bales (an em‘nent writin” 
0 to. from the ruggedness of its peaks and sides, and from its} number of mountains is astonishing ; range stretches be-| master, who flourished about the middle of the sixteenth 
ferent being the first indicator of all storms, upon which ** from | yond range, amd Alp rises above Alp, and the eye unac- | century) according to Mr. D'Israeli, ** astonished the 
d not erage crag leaps the wild thunder ;” the verdant Righi, | customed to this scenery, makes strange confusion of | eyes of beholders by showing them what they could not 
héte, clothed with grass to the submit; the Mythen, opposite | heights and distances. In the direction of the Grisons I | see. He cites a narrative, among the Harleian MSS, of 
rity, to and resembling the Pilate; the Selisberg, covered with | counted six ranges of hills between us and the horizon, | * a rare piece of work brought to pass by Peter Bales, an 
slug- forests; and in the distance the still loftier peaks of the | and upwards of a hundred large peaks on the last range | Englishman, and a clerk of the chancery.” Mr. D’ Israeli 
sners Wetterhorn, the Titlis, and other hills, 10 or 11,000 feet | alone, in a space equal to about one-tenth of the circum- | presumes'this to have been the whole Bible, “ in an Eng- 
ty of above the level of the sea, and covered with eternal ice} ference of our prospect. The inferior ranges are black Fish walnut no bigger than a hen’s egg. The nut holdet 
set and snow. : and hideous ; the most lofty, viz. those from eight to thir- | the book: there are as many leaves in his little book as 
peak But I have as yet seen nothing to be compared for in- | teen thousand feet high, are blanched by never-ending | the great Bible, and he hath written as much in one of 
rs in terest with the view from the Righi—a mountain lying | winter. You may form some idea of this mountain pros- | his little leaves, as a great leaf of the Bible.” This won- 
need between the lakes of Lucerne and Zug, and standing like| pect when I mention, that the eye distinctly surveys all | derfully unreadable py of the Bible was ** seen by many 
ding an outpost of the Alps, in that part where the mountains | the principal hills from the Sentis, in the canton of Ap- | thousands.”—Peter Huet, the celebrated Bishop of Av- 
the terminate, and the more level part of Switzerland com- | penzel, and including the Glarnisch, the Dodiberg, the | ranches, long doubted the story of an eminent writing- 
dely mences. Though no part. of Switzerland is flat, yet there | Bristenstock, the Titlis, the Finster Aarhorn, the Eigers, | master having comprised *¢ the Iliad in a nut-shell,” but, 
: in is a most marked distinction between the Alpine regions | and the Jungfrau, to the Blumlis Alp in the canton of | after trifling half ap hour in examining the matter, he 
eem and the interior parts of the country. Switzerland is| Berne, a sweep of more than a hundred and twenty miles, | thought it possible. One day, in company at the Dau- 
ruse entirely surrounded by a series of mountain barriers:—/| and that, by merely turning the head, you may sce the | phin’s, with a piece of paper and a common pen, he de- 
np- on the north and west is the — chain of the Jura, | mountains of the Tyrol on the east, and the frontier of | monstrated, that a piece of vellum, about ten inches in 
are dividing it from Germany and France: on the east are | France on the west, separated by a distance of a hundred | length, and eight in width, pliant and firm, can be folded 
but the Grisons and the hills of the cantons Glaris and Appen- | and sixty miles in a right line. " up and enclosed in the shell of a large walnut; that in 
and zel: and on the south, stretching along the Italian fron-| If the Alpine view is astonishing, the prospect of the | breadth it can contain one line of thirty verses, fectly 
ati tier, from the Grisons to Savoy, are those mighty ranges | interior of Switzerland is delightful. Its extent is fully | written with a crow-quill, and in length two hundred and 
was of hoary mountains, — the St. Gothard, the Fin- | equal to the other, and, though varied by hill and dale, it | fifty lines; that one side will then contain seven thousand 
eat ster-Aarhorn, the Jungfrau, the Eigers, Monte Rosa, the | lies beneath you as on a map. Thecountry is rich, lively, | five hundred verses, the other side as much; and that 
nd St Bernard, Mont Blanc, and innumerable others, which | and endlessly diversified ; a profusion of wood adorns the | therefore the piece of vellum will hold, the whole fifteen 
ves spread over a vast extent of country, and push their roots | plains, valleys, and meadows;tand towns, lakes, and rivers | thousand verses of the Iliad.—Zone's Every Day Book. 
hat into Italy on the one side, and the centre of Switzerland | lie on every side. From the Righi, you may see seventeen Sg a . 
me on the other. Lying enclosed within this Alpine frame | cantons out of the twenty-two of which Switzerland is] — Respiration.—The two processes of inspiration and ex- 
is a fertile and beautiful country, comparatively level, | composed, and thirteen lakes, eight of which are of con-| piration generally alternate with each other, while the 
nf which stretches from the Lake of Geneva at the south- | siderable size, and seen with perfect clearness. The cha- | body is at rest, about twenty times in a minute, If, there- 
dy western, to the Lake of Constance at the north-eastern | racter of the country at every different elevation is dis. | fore, we adopt, from Dr. Menzies’ experiments, forty 
in extremity of Switzerland ; and in this lower region, along | tinctly observed. In the bottom lie the lakes, the nearest | cubic inches as the average bulk of air inhaled and ex. 
he the foot of the mountains from which they are fed, lie the | of a fresh blue colour, the more distant of a light green | haled, it will follow, that a full grown person respires 
ot } vga drag which contribute so greatly to the beauty of | (according to the reflection of the sun’s rays) spreading | 84,000 cubic inches in an hous, or 1,152,000 cubie inches 
> ¢ country. their fine sheers like mirrors, and occasiona}ly specked | in the course of a day; # quatitity equal to about 79 
The Righi is an isdlated mountain, 5700 feet above the ' with boats, which can scarcely be seen so high: around, hogtheads! 
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Woetry. 





THE HOPES OF MAN. 
a 
Man's hopes, alas! what may they be, 
Now tell to me, I pray ?— 
The promise of a summer sea, 
An ignis fatuus ray! 
An April morn, a Jover’s vow, 
Or strain by syren played! 
Aamile on treacherous Fortune’s brow, 
A passing shadow’s shade! 


Man’s hopes! on what foundation built, 
I pray now tell to me? 
For, ah! it seems, though proudly gilt, 
Unstable as the sea; 
And all beneath that fabric bright 
Deep yawns a cavern wide ; 
Deep, deep and rayless as the night 
Through which pale spectres glide 
Man's hopes, alas! what may they be, 
The goss’mer on the wind? 
The keel that cuts the billowy sea, 
Nor leaves its trace behind? 
A feather on the buoyant air? 
The blossom of a diy? 
Or straw upon the stream? or snare 
Conceal’d with garlands guy? 


Man's hope! the skall that roses bind, 
Or gfave with flowers inwove; 
A skiff, obeying every wind, 
The treacheries of love! 
And human bopes, save they alone 
in heaven that Gnd a place, 
4re frail as glitter of the morn, 
Which elouds ere noon efface, 
Atverpoo, @ 
ps) 


ADDRESS, 
QPOREN AS 4 PROLOGUR BY MA. RYLEY ON UW BENEFIT NIOUT, 
AT CHB LIVERPOOL TASATAR, ON GATURDAY G2'NNIORT. 


(Written capressy Jor the occasion) 
— 

Once more, my friends, before you I appear, 
O'erwhelm’d with gratitude, with hope and fear ; 
Thankful for favours past, bestow'd on him 
Whose life bas been the eport of fortune's whim ; 
But who, whate'er his errors may have been, 
Through every trial in life’s chequer'd eceno 
Has been enabled, by your fostering hand, 
Against adversity to make a stand. 
To thank you as I ought, words are too weak ; 
A feel, believe me, more than I can speak : 
Mine is not now the mimic actor's part, 
My gratitude’s deep seated in my heart. 
4 own I have been somewhat of a rover, 
But now I mean to turn a new leaf over ; 
And some kind friends have a proposal made, 
That I should settle in the banking trade! 
1 own the calling somewhat strange appears, 
For one who's been insolvent forty years.* 
** At fourteen years many their fortunes scek, 
But at fourscore it is too late a week ;” 
So says our own immortal bard ;—bix I, 
In life's decline, once more my luck will try ; 


© & very commen expression with the autitur of the Itinerant, 











For though I own to three score years and ten, 
And oft have fail’d—you've set me up again. 


*Tis odd to think of banking, you will say, 

When panic is the order of the day ; 

And late I own I felt that panic here, 

But you this night have banish’d every fear. 

Without your aid, I should have had a run 

Upon my bank by many a clamorous dun ; 

Had not my bills been tuken up this night, 

They’d taken me up,—or I had taken flight ; 

However, thanks to you, all now is right; 

For I can prove that my new speculation 

Is free from risk as any in the nation :— 

The bills { offer to my friends to-night 

Are merely playbills, payable at sight. 

No CHECKS in my establishment have I, 

Save checks for Boxes, Pit, and Gallery ; 

And here, instead of cursed /ocal notes, 

My singers mean to give you vocal notes ; 

Then why should the Itinerant be dejected ? 

See how his bills are honoured and accepted—~ 
| Looking round the house.] 

And now, my noble, generous benefactors, 

By your permission, one word for my actors ; 

Some friendly amateurs have volunteer'd, 

Who ne'er before on any stage appear'd. 

I shall not here appeal in vain to you, 

To make allowances for their début ; 


* For amateurs, however apt or willing, 


Can only be made actors by long drilling. 
[Prompter’s bell rings. | 

But hark! the prompter rings—I must away ; 

Yet ere I go, permit me this to say :— 

May happiness await you through your lives, 

As fathers, husbands, mothers, maids, or wives ; 

And may no cares like those /’ve felt oppress you ; 

This is my fervent prayer—adieu—God bless you ! 


Liverpool. <a 


ED 
STANZAS ON THE NEW YBAR. 
_— 
(From the New Monthly Magazine for January.) 
— 
I stood between the meeting years, 
The coming and the past, 
And I ask’d of the future one, 
Wilt thou be like the last? 


The same in many a sleepless night, 
In many an anxious day? 

Thank Heaven, I have no prophet'’s eye, 
To look upon thy way! 


For Sorrow, like a phantom, sits, 
Upon the last year’s close, 

How much of grief, how much of ill, 
In its dark breast repose ! 


Shadows of faded hopes flit hy, 
And ghosts of pleasures fied: 

How have they chang'd from what they were, 
Cold, colourless, and dead ! 


I think on many a wasted hour, 
And sicken o’er the void; 

And many darker are behind, 
On worse than nought empley'd. 


Oh, vanity! alas, my heart, 
How widely has thou stray'd, 

And misus’d every golden gift 
For better purpose made! 


I think on many a once-lov'd friend 
As nothing to me now; 

And what can mark the lapse of time 
As does an alter’d brow? 

Perhaps 'twas but a careless word 
That sever’d Friendship’s chain; 

And angry Pride stands by each gap, 
Lest they unite again. 


Leas sad, albeit more terrible, 
To think upon the dead, 

Who quiet in the lonely grave 
Lay down their weary head. 


For faith, and hope, and peace, and trust, [ 
Are with their happier lot: 

Though broken is their bond of love, 
At least we broke it not. 


Thus thinking of the meeting years, 
The coming and the past, 

I needs must ask the future one, 
Wilt thou be like the last? 


There came a sound, but not of speech, 
That to my thought replied, 

“* Misery is the marriage-gift 
That waits a mortal bride. 


But lift thine hopes from this base earth, 
This waste of wu!ldly care, 

And wed thy faith to yon bright sky, 
For happiness dwells there |” 





CONSUMPTION. 


(Written for the Edinburgh Evening Courant.} 


We saw,—and could we cease to grieve,— 
Upon her cheek a hectic glow, 
Bright as the parting blush of eve 
pon a wreath of snow ! 


Gone was her eyes glad sparkling ray, 
Which late its lashes could disclose, 
She seemed as weary of the day, 
And wished for night's repose. 


So calm,—so gently did she fade, 
Still lovelier to the closing scene, 
She seemed the softened seraph shade, 
Of what she once had been. ~ 
Thus passing silently and slow, 
What emblem might her charms portray ? 
The beauty of the second bow— 
The eve of summer’s day. 


Till the last sigh that passed her lips, 
A lingering charm around them played, 
When life’s drear and cold eclipse, 
Left that sweet face in shade. 


Yet in her ail, Death had no gloom, 

Nor from her pale cheek chased the smile, 
But gently led her to the tomb, 

And whispered peace the while. 


Literature. 


AN ESSAY ON THE STUDY OF LITERATUBB. 
Written originally in Freneh, 
BY EDWARD GIBBON, JUNIOR, ESQ 


(Continued from former Numbers.) 


a 
History is the Science of Causes and Effects. 
XLVII{. History is, to cfuvlocophieat genius, what 
play was to the Marquis Dangeau.(u) He sawa system, 
ity, and connexion, where others only perceiv 
the wanton caprices of chance. The knowledge of history 
is to the philosopher that of causes and effects. It de- 
serves, therefore, that I should endeavour to lay down 
some rules, not to enable genius to proceed, but to 
vent its wandering from the right path. Perhaps ifthings 
had been always duly considered, subtlety had not been so 
often mistaken for ingenuity, obscurity for profundity, or 
a turn for paradox been misconceived to be the index of a 
creative genius. 
Rules for the Choice of Facts. 
XLIX. Among a multitude of historical facts, there 
are some, and those by much the majority, which prove 
nothing more than that ~ are facts. ‘There are others 
which may be useful in drawing a cep conclusion, 
whereby the philosopher may be enabled to judge of the 
motives of an action, or some peculiar features in a charac- 
ter: these relate only to single links of the chain. Those 
whose influence extends throughout the whole system, 
and which are so intimately connected as to have given 
motion to the springs of action, are very rare, and what 
is still more rarely to be met with is, a genius who knows 
how to distinguish them, amidst the vast chaos of events 
wherein they are jumbled, and deduce them, pure and 
unmixed, from the rest. 
It will appear unnecessary to observe to those whore 
judgment is superior to their erudition, that causes ought 
| always to be proportioned to their effects; that it is wrong 


(a) Fontenelle dans l'Eloge du Marq. de Dangeau. 
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» trace the character of an age from the conduct of an in- | infamy, broke through that barrier which the laws opposed ANSWER TO THE CONUNDRUM. 

vidual; or to esti from a single effort, often forced | to their prostitution.(¢) 69. He is imp-over.a-shed (impoverished.) Dizzy pated 
nd destructive, the strength and riches of'a state. It will A Parailel between Tacitus and Livy. (Dissipated.) 

» needless to put such in mind, that, it is only by col-| LII. To select those facts, which ought to form the SOLUTION TO THE RIDDLE. 

sting and comparing facts, any judgment is to be de-| principles of our rcasonings, is a task whose extreme A shadow. 

ced from them; that a signal action may sometimes | difficulty is easy to be perceived. The negligence or bad| soLuTIOW TO RIPDLE 5, IN THE KALEIDOSCOPE 
ale like # flash of lightning, but that we shall be able | taste of an historian may probably have occasioned us to OF JANUARY & 

gather little from it. unless we compare it with others | lose for ever a choice circumstance, for the sake of stunning Your first, my friend . ome though true. 

the same kind. The Romans, in making choice of | our ears with the noise of a battle. If philosophers are Is what your riddle is quite new a : 

ato, showed they liked better to be corrected than flat- | not always historians, it were at least to be wished that To drag a ton a horse would tire, 


3(b) and this they did in the same age in which they | all historians were philosophers. ‘ ; 
rd the like manly severity in the person of Livius| _ Tacitus is the aly writer I know that comes up to my ee —. 
inator.(c) idea - ang A —— roan = the — To make a slew a savoury mess 
Trivial Facts of Consequence. ing Livy himself cannot, in this sense, be compared to And , the cook must art : 
L. It is safer to yield to facts, that of themselves unite | him. Both, indeed, have soared far above those ignorant And | sme is a name ofan 


form a system, than to such as one may discover in 


compilers, who see nothing in facts, but the vircumstances Long ° ‘“ 
guence of a preconceived hypothesis. Slight circum. | Of which they are composed soorSe ea arpa gma 


but the one has written history This Newton-Stewurt is a town, 


nces are also often more worthy Notice than the most as a rhetorician, and the other as a philosopher. Not that Containing names of great renown. J.C. 
iiliant actions; it being exactly the same thing with an | either Tacitus was ignorant of the language of the pas- —_—_———_—- -- —— 
, or a nation, as with the individual. Alexander | sions, or Livy in that of reason; but the latter, more RECREATIONS. 

ys his character more in the tent of Darius(d) than | earnest to please than instruct, conducts us step by step abies 


the field of battle. I discover as much the ferocity of | in the retinue of his heroes, and makes us alternately 
Roman people in their condemnation of an unhappy | €XPerience the effects of horror, pity, and admiration. 
minal, to be torn to pieces in the amphitheatre, as | Ticitus employs the force of rhetoric only to display the 
their strangling a captive King before the capitol. | connexion between the links that form the chain of histo- 

is no preparatory disguise to trivial actions. We rical events, and to instruct the reader by sensible and 
dress only when we imagine we are not seen; but the profound reflections. It is true I climb the Alps with 
rious will endeavour to penetrate the most secret retire. | Hannibal, but I deliberate in the council of Tiberius. 
mnt. Should { undertake to determine whether virtue | [ivy describes to me the abuse of power; a severity that 
iled in the character of a certain age, or people, [| Mature shudders at while it approves; the spirit of 
Id examine into their actions rather than their dis- | fesentment and patriotism, which constitute that of 
In order to condemn them as vicious, I should at. | liberty, and the tyranoy which fell before their ynitied 
irathertotheir wordsthan their actions. Virtue is praised | ¢fforts ;() but the laws of the decemvir, their cha- 
out being known ; known without being felt ; and felt | "acter, their failings, their conformity to the genius 
hout being practised ; but the case is different with vice. | Of the Roman people, to their own party, te their 
are led to vice by our passions, and defend it by sub- | 2mbitious designs ; all these he has entirely forgotten. 


Take a square piece of wood 
A, and through each corner 
reeve a short piece of cord, 
knotting the same on the end, 
to prevent it unreeving ; then 
have another piece of .wood B, 
with two small holes to corres- : 
pond with other two holes on r 
the piece Aj; through these f 
pass a double line C, and make i 
all the ends fist at the top by nM 
putting’a knot on them.—The } 
uzzle required is to loosen the 4 
eart B without untying any 


























y of reasoning. ‘There are, besides, bad men in all/ { do not find it accounted for in him, why the laws, made of the knots. bi! 
s and countries; but, if the depravation be not too | for the use of «small, poor, and half-civilized republic, A RIDDLE. ae 
beral, even these will show some respect to the times. | Should overturn it when the force of their institution had : " 
he age itself is vicious (and they are - enough to dis- | carried it to the highest pitch of greatness. This I should I’m one half black, and one half white, 
n this) they hold it in contempt, show themselvesopenly | have found in Tacitus; I think so, not only from the Of bulk extreme, and matchless weight ; ‘ ' 
they are, and laugh at penalties, which they flatter | known bent of his genius, but from that striking and di- I always move against my will, 
nselves will fall but lightly. In this, also, they are versified picture he has given of the laws, those children of Yet never stand one moment still; 
deceived. The man who, in the time of Cato, had | Corruption, of liberty, of equity, and of taction.(i) Though prone to rest, yet on I fly, t 
sted vice, would have contented himself with the sim- (To be continued.) Swift as an eagle through the sky. i 
adniration of virtue in that of Tiberius. (g) Sueton. lib. ii’. c.35.—Tacit, Annal. lib. fi. c. 85. I'm daily scorch'd before a fire, 
The Age of Tiberius the most vicious of Antiquity. (a) Livy, lib. iii. v. 44—60. Where certainly I should expire — wail 
I. I have made choice of this age with design. Vice| i Tacit. Annal. lib. ili. p. 84, edit. Lips. Did I not strive, to ease the burning, ; 
, then — at its ee __. This I Oa from scar ee — turning ; 
court of Tiberius itself; but there is a small circum- He aoe ; et, after all, my top and toes a 
ce related by Suetonius and Tacitus which gives me Christmas aRec reations. Fame pinch'd by ~~ lasting snows ; iq 
é ter assurance of it. It is this. The virtue of every creature I’m opprest ; F 
; Homans punished the inconstancy of their wives with Sy Man, woman, insect, bird, and beast ; ; ; 
(e) Their policy permitted the debaucheries of “VIVE LA BAGATELLE. And yet, tis odd, we di \ ' 
courtezans;(f) and, in order even to regulate their ¥ — Since all of them are made of me. 
rities, formed them into a licensed body. Now|. Those subscribers who are in possession of the five vo- Both black and white I said I was, , 
pears that under Tiberius a great number of women | lumes of the Kaleidoscope, or any of them, may meet with And though this truly is the case, 
inction did not blush to make public application to | 8 great variety of amusement for the youngsters during the Yet, in warm weather, I am seen 
Kdiles, to get themselves enrolled among the number | Christmas vacation, by referring to the tables of contents To wear a coat of lovely green. Me 
ivileged courtezans; and thus, though to their own | under the various heads—Fireside Amusements, Vive la If, still, thou’rt puzzl’d to divine = 
Bagatelle, Christmas Gambols, Conundrums, Puzzles, What it can be, this name of mine, on | 
Liv. lib. xxix. c. 40, Plat. in Cato, Enigmas, &c. — Know, as the last sad act of grace, | 
Liv. lib. xxix. ¢. 37. ANSWER TO THE TRICK WITH TWO CORKS. They'll cast me in thy lifeless face. q 
Quintus Curtius de Reb. Gest. Alexandri, lib. iil. c. 32. The corks being held as low down as you can between QUIDAM. t 


The Romans entrusted the fidelity of the.r wives to the | each finger and thumb, the thumbs are to be put on the 
nd determination of their family. The relations met, | ends of the opposite corks which are nearest the middle of 
y one was accused, judged, condemned to death, and | the hands and the two fore fingers on the other ends; they 
ited their own sentence on the criminal. The laws | will then draw out. It requires a little twist in the hands, 
doned the husband or father, who, in the transport | and when done quickly, is not easy to imitate. 


ENIGMA. ee 


I'm bright without—within I'm dark, ie 
Like many a specious flashy spark ; }} 





Di 
8 passion killed the gallant, particularly if of a servile ANSWER TO THE MANUAL PUZZLE. Lp be ont = snuft Scnéd 4 
_ i in Rom.—Dionys, Halicarn. lib. vil.—Tac. | This does not require any particular explanation. It I’m us'd by all ranks, low and high, ' 
re yo a Max. lib. vi. c. 3—7.—Rosin. Antiq- | wil] be found that the other fingers seem to have an irre- Though fingers oft my place supply t 
vill. p, 859. &c. sistible tendency to follow the little finger in attempting to The stateliest dame, the coyest miss, 








The discourse of Micio in Terence, the manner in which double it down by i co wet . : ; / ' 
, : y itself. Though it will become easy b Will clip wit ie 
exeuses the debaucheries of his client, and the exhor- a little practice, yet a slight degree of pain is always f lt I'm vw pow degen 


sone Wiierctcunl daames on anur tem in the muscles of the finger when so doubled. And make their evenings pass more bright ; 
Inted the discharge of the essential duties of the citizen. ANSWER TO THE SHILLING AND CARD. But, one hint more, or you'll forestall me, i 


» thei This is done by flirting away the card rather sharply Though single, still a pair they call me. oy 
of seantttr teaemeeen yang ch at ool an with the other hand, and it will leave the shilling alone at} Liverpool. ™ 15 z Gr 
niserable piece, can hardly comprehend how it is pos-| the end of the finger. This is something like the trick 



































hat the well known to billiard players, of marking a circle with 6.—CHARADE. 
preeand the Andria, It cousvete of a vite lnttione be. | chalk of about 4 inches prem Po on the billiard table, When God created heaven and earth, 

& parcel of slaves, heightened only by smutty jests and | 20d placing a ball in the centre with a shilling on the ” lordly first arose, = 
nities, low as their condition. - None of Plautu’s come- | top of it, and then by hitting the ball with another to An from the moment of his birth 

owever, were played so often, nor received with so | endeavour to throw the shilling ou: of the. circle; this is He's subjected to woes. 

applause, as this wretched performance. Such were | rather difficult, as the shilling will generally be found on My seconi«| is a fruit that grows 

pman manners at the time of the second Punic war; | the spot where the ball was placed before being hit. sit Afric’s distant clime, . 

hat virtue which the posterity of ancient Rome so much ANSWER TO THE ORTHOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. Tis also used to disclose j ; 
edand admired.—See Terent, Adelph. Act i. sc. 2.— Se This is a very indifferent solution ; The rapid flight of tume ; ; 
Pro Celio, ¢. 17.—Hor. Sat. lib. i. Sat 2. v.29. Prolog. neither of the words as thus spelt bear even a tolerable Bar is an imperious decree 

n. Plaut, ' resemblance in sound to Jacob and Coffee. ich would intimidate both you and me. 
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LA MARIE DE WEBER. 


ARRANGED FROM DER FREISCHUTZ, BY HENRY LEMOINE, OF PARIS. 
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The PhHilanthropist. 





AN OUTLINE OF THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION AT 
NEW LANARK. 


BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


— 


(Continued from our last.) 
—— 


NATURAL HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND ANCIENT 
AND MODERN HISTORY. 

These studies are classed toyether, because (though 
distinct in themselves, and embracing, each of them, so 
ta fund of information) they are taught at New La- 
nark nearly in the same manner; that is to say, in fami- 
liar lectures, delivered extempore, by the teachers. These 
lectures are given in classes of from forty to fifty. The 
children are Gs ira examined regarding what they 
have heard; by which means the teacher has an opportu- 
nity of ascertaining whether each individual pupil be in 
ession of the most important part of the lecture which 
: ehas attended. In these lectures material assistance is 
derived from the use of sensible signs, adapted to the sub- 
ject, and which we shall explain more particularly in their 
Kach master selects a particular branch, and deli- 
vers, as has been already stated, a short lecture, to forty or 
fifty children at once. The number was formerly from 
120 to 150 in one class: but this was found much too 
large; and one half or one third of that number is as 
many as it is found expedient to assemble together, except 
when the lecture is so interesting as at once to rivet every 
child's attention, and so easily understood as to require no 
uent explanation whatever. The attainment of this 
very important point, it may be observed, will require 
t attention, considerable ability, and a correct know- 
of human nature. It is extremely difficult for the 
teacher, particularly if he has had but little experience in 
delivering lectures to children, to preserve the proper me- 
dium between too much and too little detail; to distin- 
ish between unnecessary particulars (which will omy 

Fre the attention from the main subject) and those whic 
are absolutely necessary to children, in the way of expla- 
nation. By the former we refer to such particulars as re. 
late to abstruse questions, to politics, to uninteresting te- 
dious descriptions of particular animals or countries, espe- 
cially if these differ but slightly from each other: to any 
thing, in short, that is not striking and interesting in it- 
self, or becomes so, as illustrative of some general prin- 
ciple, or characteristic of some leading feature. To the 
latter will belong such simple and distinct details as may 
= explain the phenomena of nature, of science, or of civiliza- 
tion, together with such as tend to create enlarged ideas, 
to repress illiberal or uncharitable sentiments on any sub- 
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. jest, or to teach children to value every thing for its real 
£ worth, and ope their being misled by the relation of 
7 events, which are too often held up as glorious and praise- 


worthy, but which reason teaches us are equally irrational 
and injurious to the happiness of the community 

In commencing the exposition of any subject, too great 
pains cannot be taken to avoid all minor details; and, first 
of all, to give the pupils a distinct outline of what is to 
be taught them, and to impress this so clearly and defi- 

“—\ nitely on their minds, that they shall be enabled to ar- 

tange any subsequent details eine This outline 
should then be only partially filled up, selecting the most 
impostant features, and illustrating these by characteristic 
anecdotes at greater or less length, than which nothing 
impresses more distinctly or durably on the mind of a 
child the subject to which such anecdote may relate. 
Subsequently, when further advanced, the pupils may be 
safely allowed, without fear of perplexing or overloading 
their minds, to enter into any important details; and these 
they will be able at once to classify and appreciate. * 
hese are the general principles which regulate the in- 
struction which is given on such subjects at New Lanark. 
We are aware how difficult it frequeatly proves, to deduce 
from general principles their practical application; but 
this difficulty, in the present case, experience will gra- 
dually remove. 

Natural History is taught to all the scholars, even to the 
youngest, or infant classes, who can understand and be- 
come interested in a few simple particulars regarding such 
domestic animals as come under their own observation, if 
these are communicated in a sufficiently familiar manner ; 
for this, indeed, is almost the first knowledge which na- 
ture directs an infant to acquire. 

In commencing a course if natural history, the division 
of nature into the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 

8, is first explained to them, and in a very short time 

* Asaspecimen of the manner in which such an outline 

4s communicated to the scholars, see Appendix. 














they learn at once to distinguish to which of these any ob- 
ject which may be presented to them belongs.* The 
teacher then proceeds to details of the most interesting ob- 
jects furnished by each of these kingdoms, including de- 
scriptions of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, and in- 
sects, and of the most interesting botanical and mineralo- 
gical specimens. These details are illustrated by repre- 
sentations of the objects, drawn on a large scale, and as 
correctly as possible. It is desirable that these represen- 
tations should be all on the same scale, otherwise the 
child’s idea of their relative size becomesincorrect. These 
drawings may be either hung round theroom, or painted, 
as the botanical representations at New Lanark are, on 
glazed canvas, which is rolled from one cylinder to an- 
other, both cylinders being fixed on an upright frame, at 
about six or eight feet distance from each other, so as to 
show only that length of canvas at once. These cylinders 
are turned by means of a handle, which may be applied 
to the one or to the other, as the canvas is to be rolled up 
or down. 

The classes are subsequently, individually, encouraged 
to repeat what they have heard, to express their opinions 
on it freely, and to ask any explanation. Such examin- 
ations enable the teacher to ascertain what parts of the 
lecture have been most suited to the capacities, or cal- 
culated to call forth the attention of the children; and, on 
the contrary, what portions were too abstruse and un- 
interesting to be retained. He is thus daily directed in 
his choice of materials for future lectures; and he gra- 
dually discovers the extent of the powers of mind which 
his pupils possess. 

In commencing a course of Geography, the children are 
taught the form of the earth, its general divisions into 
land and water, the subdivisions of the Jand into four 
continents, and into larger and snaaller islands, that of 
the water into oceans, seas, lakes, &c. then the names of 
the principal countries, and of their capitals, together 
with the most striking particulars concerning their exter- 
nal appearance, natural curiosities, manners and customs, 
&c. &c. The different countries are compared with our 
own, and with each other. 

The thinds of the children are thus opened, and they 
are prevented from contracting narrow exclusive notions, 
which might lead them to regard those only as pruper ob- 
jects of sympathy and interest who may live in the same 
country with themselves, or to consider that alone as right, 
which they have been accustomed to see, or to suppose 
those habits and those opinions to be the standard of truth 
and of perfection, which the circumstances of their birth 
and education have rendered their own. In this manner 
are the circumstances which induce national peculiarities 
and national vices, exhibited to them; and the question 
will naturally arise in their minds: ‘* Is it not highly pro- 
bable that we ourselves, had we lived in such a country, 
should have escaped neither its peculiarities nor its vices— 
that we should have adopted the notions and prejudices 
there prevalent? In fact, is it not evident that we might 
have been Cannibals or Hindoos, just as the circumstance 
ef our birth should have placed us in Hindostan, where 
the killing of an animal becomes a heinous crime; or, 
amongst some savage tribe, where to torture a fellow-crea- 
ture, and to feast on his dead body, is accounted a glorious 
action?” A child who has once felt what the true an- 
swer to such a question must be, cannot remain unchari- 
table or intolerant. 

The children acquire a knowledge of the zones, and 
other artificial divisions of the earth; and it is explained 
to them that these are not actual and necessary, but merely 
imaginary and arbitrary divisions, and that they might 
have been very different, without in any way altering the 
real and natural divisions of our globe. 

Any one of the older classes at New Lanark, on being 
told the latitude and longitude of a place, can at once 
point it out, can say in what zone it is situated, and whe- 
ther, therefore, from its situation, itis a hot or acold coun- 
try, what is the number of degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude between it, and anv other given country, even though 
on the opposite hemisphere, together, panera ch with other 
details regarding the country ; as, for instance, whether it 
is fertile or a desert, what is the colour and gencral cha- 
racter, and what the religion of its inhabitants, what ani- 
mals are found there, when and by whom it was discovered, 
what is the shortest way from England to that country, 





* Even in the course of such simple illustrations, con- 
siderable powers of mind muy be elicited. In one of the 
youngest classes at New Lanark, to which the teacher had 
been explaining this division, the pupils will ask to which 
kingdoms the plaster-with which the ceiling of the room 
was covered, belonged. They answered, ‘‘ to the mineral 
| kingdom ;” but our little fellow added, ‘‘and to the animal 
| kingdom, too.” And, on being asked why? he replied, 
- —— there is hair in, and that once belonged to an 
animal.” 





what is the name of the capital city, and of the principal 
mountains and rivers, and perhaps relate something of its 
history, or a variety of characteristic anecdotes which he 
may have heard regarding it. They can thus travel, as it 
were, over the whole world, taking all the principal coun- 
tries in rotation. In the course of the lectures numerous 
opportunities present themselves to communicate much 
general information, not strictly connected with the 
branches themselves; as, for example, descriptions of na- 
tural phenomena, of trades, manufactures, &c. Thus, in 
short, furnishing them with whatever is useful or pleasant, 
or interesting for them to know. 

Ancient and Modern History constitutes another branch 
of their education. It may be thought, that in teaching 
history, the aid of sensible signs can be but seldom called in. 
The reverse, however, is the case. Their application here 
is, in fact, more complete than in any other rN Seven 
large maps or tables, laid out on the principle of the 
stream of time, and which were originally purchased from 
Miss Whitwell, a lady who formerly conducted a respect 
able seminary in London, are hung round a_ spacious 
room. These being made of canvas, may be rolled up at 
pleasure. On the streams, each of which is differently 
coloured, and represents a nation, are painted the principal 
events which occur in the history of those nations, Each 
century is closed by a horizontal line, drawn across the map. 
By means of these maps, thechildren are taught the outlines 
of ancient and modern history, with ease to themselves, and 
without being liable to confound different events, or dif- 
ferent nations. On hearing of any two events, for instance, 
the child has but to recollect the situation on the tables 
of the paintings by which these are represented, in order 
to be furnished at once with their chronological relation 
to each other. If the events are cutemporary, he will in- 
stantly perceive it. When the formation and subdivisions 
of large empires are represented, the eye seizes the whole 
at once, for wherever the coloured stream of one nation 
extends over another, on these tables, it is indicative either 
of the subjection of one of them, or of their union, and 
their subsequent separation would be expressed by the two 
streams diverging again. The children can therefore point 
out the different historical events, as they do the countries 
on the map of the world, count the years and centuries as 
they do the degrees of latitude and longitude, and acquire 
an idca almost as clear and tangible of the history of the 
world, as that which the first terrestrial globe they may 
have seen gave them of its form and divisions. We know 
ourselves how — we can cull to mind any events, repre- 
sentations of which we were, as children, accustomed to 
see, and we may thence estimate the tenacity with which 
such early impressions are retained. 

The intimate connexion between natural history, geo- 
graphy, and history, is evident, so that in lecturing on 
one of these reap me the teacher finds many opportunities 
of recalling to the minds of his pupils various portions of 
(To be continued.) 





the others. 








The Wousetwite. 


Arts of Cookery.—Our foed is rendered more easy ot 
digestion by simple roasting and boiling, provided it be 
not too much done. Beyond this, the art of cookery is 
nothing but that of pleasing the palate at the expense of 
the stomach. There are a few instances under which it is 
| proper to bribe the patient to eat; under all others, the 
refinements of the cook are at variance with the objects of 
the physician. However imposing the plans of concen- 
trating much nutriment in small compass may at first 
view appear, we may be well assured, that in such con. 
centration something is taken away from what Nature de- 
signed for our food, which is*useful to us. It is not gene- 
rally known, that the most concentrated decoction of beef, 
so far from affording much nutriment, will not, if un. 
mixed with something solid, even allay the calls of hun- 
ger.—Dr. Philip on Indigestion. 








On the Adulteration of Confections.—Every species ot 
confection sold, are more or less adulterated, and often 
with very pernicious nerds. The common carroways 
| are adulterated with the cH€apest American flour that can 
be bought, and this varies from 25 to 100 per cent. ac- 
cording to the part of the country they are intended to be 
sent to. Common peppermint lozenges are adulterated 
with flour, plaster of Paris, Derbyshire spar, starch, 
| arrow-root, &c. &c. instead of being made, as they ought 

be, of pure sugar and gum. The best way to test confec- 

tions, 1s to put a portion of them into a quantity of warm 

water, and allowed to stand till cold; the confections will 

then be dissolved, and the adulterated composition wilf 
' fall to the bottom of the vessel in which the experiment is 
tried.—Glasgow Mechanics’ Magazine. 
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Correspondence. 
CRIBBAGE. 





———— 
TO THK KDITOR. 
$1n,—Observiny that a correspondent of the Brighton 
Herald inquires ** how many fifteens at cribbage can be 
made out of a full pack of cards?" I made the following 
calculation, which you are at liberty to publish, if you 
think proper. A CRIBBAGE-PLAYER. 


Liverpool, Jan. 18, 1226. 


The tens and fives make 64 Brought forward ...5556 
10 oe B A Licccosccccee L5G} 7 ove Z ove Lecocccccecee 120 
10 ... ° erecesceseccceccce §6=—- 
10 ... ce Worccsccsocee 66 
ooo B coe A one = B56 
ooo 2 cos 1 wee ©8384 
Pe em 
ose B cee 2 ons BOO 
coe Bicee Lee 384 
woo @ ce Looe 640 


sescsscceceeesecse 40 
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coe Qevccceree ooo 


soe Z cee 1 vee 1024 
ae Ree | 
ee 
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am Siaponn OOP 
soe BeeQevelece 1024 
os B cos Ton OD 
oss DRisiskieeenss. OD 
woe 2 vee Lee 640 
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CROWNING OF KINGS. 
—<—__ 
TO THE EDITOR. 
61n,—You have, I perceive, according to promise, in- 
serted in to-day’s Kaleidoscope, J. W.’s letter in refutation 
of, what I deemed, the solution of the historical puzzle, 
and the force of which 1 cannot elude but by observing, 
that it militates as much against the puzzle itself as my 


solution of it, for the puzzle runs thus—*‘‘ There never | 


was but one King of England crowned,” &c. and your 
correspondent evidently proves that there have been three. 
However, since he is so well acquainted with history, I 
and others should be very much indebted, and conse- 
quently obliged to him, if he would favour us with the 
true solution of it, it being a subject on which to be en- 
lightened, would gratify the curiosity of perhaps others, 
and, Sir, yours truly, ABDIEL. 
Liverpool, Jan. 17, 1826. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—Not being quite satisfied with the grammatical 
solutions which P. O. and P. ZL. have given to your in- 
genious sentence, I bave ventured to send you my method 
of parsing the thats. Should I have taken a wrong view 
of the subject I shall be happy to be corrected by either of 
your correspondents. 

First that, a conjunction: second that, a demonstrative 
pronoun, belonging to third that : third that, a noun, no- 
minative case, agreeing with the verb is applied ; fourth 
that, a relative pronoun, having for its antecedent the third 
that, and being nominative to the verb follows: fifth that, 


a demonstrative pronoun belonging to sixth that: sixth 





that, substantive, in the objective case, governed by the 
verb follows: seventh that, relative pronoun, governed by 
the preposition to, and having for its antecedent the sixth 
that: eighth that, demonstrative pronoun, belonging to 
gentleman. 

Jan 14, 1826. J.C. 








Ghost of an Arm Chair.—A lady assured the editor of 
the Perennial Calendar of the truth of the following story: 
—She had ordered an armed chair, which stood in her 
room, to be sent to a sick friend, and thought it had been 
sent conformably to her orders. Waking, however, in 
the night, and looking by the light of the night-lamp at 
the furniture in the room, she cast her eyes on the place 
where the said chair used to stand, and saw it, as she 
thought, in its place. She at first expressed herself to her 
husband as being vexed that the chair had not been sent; 
but as he protested that it was actually gone, she got out 
of bed to convince herself, and distinctly saw the chair 
even on nearer approach to it. What now became very 
remarkable was, that the spotted chair-cover, which was 
over it, assumed an unusual clearness, and the pattern 
assumed the apyearance of being studded with bright 
stars. She got close to it, and putting her hand out to 
touch it, found her fingers go through the spectrum un- 


64 | resisted. Astonished, she now viewed it as an illusion, 


and presently saw it vanish, by becoming fainter till it 
oe ea Dr. Foster considers this apparition as 
affording a clue to ene-mode by which are in- 
troduced, namely, by local association. The lady had 
anticipated seeing the chair in its place, from its always 
being associated with the rest of the furciture ; and this 
anticipation of an image of perception was the basis of a 
corresponding image of spectral illusion.-Evcry Day Book. 
An Extraordinary and Novel Invention has been made 
in the musical world, by which amateurs of music will be 
enabled to set poetry to music, without a scientific know- 
ledge of the art of composition. This production, which 
is called the Melographicon, admits of a great a variety 
of melodies and harmonies, with instructions to com 
or set a song to the different kinds of poetry.—ZLondon 
Papers.—We suspect that this ** extraordinary and novel 
invention” is a plagiarism, or something nearly akin to it. 
We have long had in our possession a singular work 
printed at Liege, and published simultaneously at Brus- 
sels, Hamburg, and Vienna. Its title is, Ludus Me- 
thodicus ; ou, ile jeu de Dez harmonique, contenant plu- 
sieurs calculs, par lesquels toute personne composera dif- 
ferent minuets avec ]’uccompagnement de basse, en joiiant 
avec deux dez, méme sans scavoir la musique.” . It is our 
intention to republish this rare work in the Kaleidoscope 
for the amusement of our musical readers; but we are of 
—_ that the airs and basses produced by this process, 
although they may be strictly speaking, correct, will pos- 
sess few other claims to attention.—Edit. Kul. 


Che Beauties of Whess. 
$6 Ludimus effigicm belli” ......000000-V IDAs 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer | thermy | «nermu-| s.xtreme state o marks 
at meter8 | meter | duniog the ind — 
foun. morning | noon. Night. | at noon. heen, 
Jan. | | 
1 29 60; 203 0] 33 0/27 0.. N. Fair, 
12 | 29 61| 299 0| 33 0| 27 o| N._ Fair. 
13 | 29 77 | 255 ©} 333 O| 25 |N.N.W. Fair, 
14 | 29 $3/ 23 ©} 27 O| 213 0] N.E. Fair, 
15 | 30 10| 20 0} 24 0) 1 0| E.S.E. Fair. 
16 | 30 27 | 203 0} 28 O} 19) 0) E.S.E. Fair, 
17 '30 0! 34 0: 28 O! S.E. (Fair. 





17th,—Very mild, with a gentle th: variation of ten 
aid entle thaw; 01 
perature, in 24 hours, 134 degrees. , ad 


the ueighbourhood of West Derby. 





(From a Correspondent.) 
State of the therniometer during, the late frost ; taken 








Between # and 9 


Extremecold during o’clock in the 


the night. 


morning. Mer-' 


Spirit thermumeier.’ cury thermom. 
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+++ [Slight snow showers,’ 
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Clear frost. Snowl, 
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- (Clear frost. 


and cloudy. 
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‘ 18th,—A thaw; the thermometer rising to 44 during the 
jay. 











plemental sheet of this day’s publication. 
ceived the following sums on this account : 


DREADFUL VISITATION. 


In the late gales, the fishing smack John and Een, of 
this pert, was lost, and, by this lamentable ca 
three widows and twenty children have been deprived of 
their protectors. The particulars of this sad calamity an 
to be found in the advertisement accompanying the sup. 


e have re 











To Correspondents. 





Tue Lanark System or EpvucaTion.—A correspondent, who 
signs Philanthropos, expresses the hope, that, in republish. 
ing the interesting pamphlet of Mr. Robert Dale Owen, upon 
which we have been for some weeks engaged, we will, on 
no account, omit the chapter on religion, which, he ob 
serves, is unexccptionable in all respects. Whatever may 
be our own opinion on that subject, our correspondent must 
be aware that the introduction of the chapter in question 
might subject us to expostulation from many of our readers. 
We stand pledged to abstain from the discussion of religion 
and politics; and, if such an understanding did not sub 
sist between us and our readers, we are so convinced that 
our abstaining from these particular topics contribute to 
preserve harmony between ourselves and readers, that we 
should adopt, of our own accord, precisely the same rules 
we now follow. 





German LiTRRATURE.—We shall next week publish the whole, 
or a considerable portion, of the selections from a recent 
tour in Germany, with which we have been favoured by our 
fair friend S. to whom we have also to make our acknow- 
ledgmen:s for Steibelt’s variation on a Spanish air, which 
we shall appropriate at our first leisure. 





Tem SHERIDAN; OR, For AND AGAINST.—Our 
A Cockney, who has recommended this anecdote of Tom 
Sheridan, from the John Bull, is informed that it was a 
ready on our list of articles for immediate publication. It 
shall probably appear in the next Kaleidoscope, as it is in the 
hands of our printers. 





Cetic SuRNAMEs.—2J!‘Q.’s list is also in preparation for pull- 
cation next week. 





We have further to acknowledge S. 7. and Nema 


A M.'slines next week. 
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